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a different view and some special feature of domestic architecture. 
There is an individuality about every building. Many of the 
houses in Jerusalem have been, I am told, occupied for centuries 
by successive generations of the same families. The premises 
on the ground floor of a good establishment are built round a 
court furnished with a large tank or cistern, and include a recep- 
tion-room for the master of the house, store-rooms, and accommo- 
dation for one or more horses. The upper floor, which in 
Mohammedan families is reserved for the harem, consists of a 
greater or less number of separate rooms, each with an entrance 
and dome-shaped roof of its own. A dome of one of the lower 
rooms is generally covered and paved, that it may be made 
available for walking on, and if possible space is found for 
another cistern, that no rain-water may be wasted— for there are 
no wells in the city. The rooms are very irregularly arranged, 
and they vary in height and size according to circumstances, 
being built one after the other as they are required (Fig. 3). 
Flights of steps, by which the upper rooms and the roofs may be 
reached, are generally built in the open air, and wherever places 
can be found for them. They often occupy narrow spaces be- 
tween the separate apartments. 

The interior of a domed chamber, when comfortably furnished 
with divans and cushions, has a very pleasing effect. There are 
various ways of treating the walls ; they, are generally white- 
washed, and sometimes stencilled, or ornamented with inscrip- 
tions. It is very usual so to connect them with the corner 
supports of the dome as to form recessed pointed arches, with 
cushioned divans between them, on three sides. One or more of 
these thick walls maybe pierced with windows or with cupboards, 
according to the position of the room. The court is often con- 
verted into a kind of garden, flower-pots being arranged round 
the cistern, and embedded in cement along the edge of low 
parapets. A gourd or a vine is often trained over lattice-work, 
and pinks and sweet basil are especially cherished. Windows 



facing the street are always protected by iron and wood 
work. Fig. 4 shows a characteristic unglazed window, with an 
example of the kind of ornamentation sometimes introduced by 
modern masons. The little circular ornamental opening above the 
window is very generally introduced in Mohammedan houses, 
and I am assured that these openings are made expressly for the 
benefit of the sparrows, that they may have pleasant resting- 
places. The bit of masonry used as an initial letter was about 
two feet below the window (Fig. 4) ; it probably lighted a stable. 

One of the most curious features in these houses is the intro- 
duction of pipes, three or four inches or more in diameter, made 
of common red flower-pot clay, arranged in various patterns, in 
the upper portions of stone walls, and also in the parapets which 
are sometimes built as a protection round the housetops (see 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 5). 

This practice is adopted chiefly on account of the high winds 
which prevail, and which would break down a wall in an exposed 
position, unless it were very strong, but the wind passes harm- 
lessly through these tubular bricks. There is also the advantage 
of not excluding the air altogether from the enclosed courts. 
The tubes are embedded in mortar, and can easily be placed so 
as to produce effective designs. 

The domestic architecture of Nablus resembles that of Jeru- 
salem, but a few of the modern houses, of entirely Oriental cha- 
racter, are much handsomer and larger than any to be found 
in Jerusalem of native origin. 

At Hebron it is also necessary to use domed roofs, but as flat 
roofs are highly valued there, for sleeping on in the summer, 
many of the domes are closed in by masonry. As the houses are 
often three stories high, and constructed with dome above dome, 
they look, when thus treated, like towers or small castles. 

Hebron is situated in a valley, and not exposed to high winds, 
so the parapets are not perforated with pipes, as they are at 
Jerusalem and Nablus. 
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THE GAMESTERS. 



A. Paoletti, Painter. 



F. Holl, Engraver. 




HE painter of this picture is a genre painter of the 
modern Italian school, a clever reader and de- 
lineator of character, as well as a refined and 
skilful artist. There is no little drollery and 
humour in the faces of both youthful gamesters 
in the present picture. The elder of the two 
votaries of the card-table — or rather floor — has 
evidently " made a trick," and does not consider his antagonist 
likely to recover his position, while he is bending the whole weight 
of most solemn consideration as to his next play. There is so 
much good-humour in the countenances of both boys, that we 
cannot help wishing all amusement of this kind was productive of 
as little ill-nature as in these young lazzaroni, whose poverty is as 
picturesque as it appears pleasant. The macaroni which probably 
filled the now empty bowl has afforded them an apparently suffi- 
cient and wholesome meal, so the rags and tatters, bespattered 
walls, and bare boards are matters of happy indifference to these 
lovers of play and pleasure. 

SHEEP-PASTURES, NORTH WALES. 

B. W. Leader, Painter. A. Willmore, Engraver. 

The lovely and varied scenery of North Wales has afforded 
Mr. Leader subjects for many of his most charming landscapes, 
his residence on the Welsh borders giving him ready access to, 
and a lively sense of, those scenes of beauty which cannot fail to 
allure one who is surely an ardent lover of Nature as well as Art, 
and finds pleasure in portraying her in her sweetest and sunniest 
aspects. Few localities have proved more attractive to the Eng- 
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lish landscape-painter than the county of Carnarvon. The glorious 
mountain scenery of Snowdon ; the sombre and gloomy Pass of 
Llanbei is ; the exquisite valley of Bettws-y-Coed ; the noble river 
Conway, and its picturesque tributary the Llugwy ; the little village 
of Capel Curig, lying at the base of Mount Siabod, have all com- 
bined to afford English painters materials for many beautiful land- 
scape-pictures. Our engraving, entitled ' Sheep-Pastures,' &c, is 
a true portrait as well as a fine painting. This luxuriant and pic- 
turesque valley requires little or no arrangement for artistic pur- 
poses — everything seems to be in its proper place, and admirably 
balanced : two or three light and graceful trees in the foreground, 
supported by a richly wooded distance, closed in by a background 
of rocky hill ; on the open spaces flocks of sheep are scattered 
about " finding pasture." 

Mr. Leader occupies a high position in British landscape-paint- 
ing. His pictures are veritable copies of Nature, although by no 
means without the touches to be received from fancy : the charms 
that can be added without sacrificing a particle of truth. 

THE GUIDING ANGEL. 
Engraved by G. Stodart, from the Group by L. A. Malempre. 

As a contributor to the sculpture-room of the Royal Academy, 
M. Malempre— a resident in London— is well known by his very 
graceful groups and successful portrait sculpture. Among the 
most popular of the former is ' The Reaper and the Flowers/ exe- 
cuted for the Crystal Palace Art Union ; in the latter class, busts 
of Mme. Nilsson, Mr. Boucicault, and Mr. Balfe, the musical com- 
poser, may be remembered. The group we engrave is admirable 
in its elegance and ease. The figure of the angel is most light and 
aerial, though well and firmly posed. The action of both hands is 
effective and pleasing, the right being stretched over the head of 
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the child in an attitude of both guidance and blessing-, and the left 
arm, gracefully raised, gathers up some portion of the drapery, 
which is perfect in its light and simple arrangement, while the 
forefinger is uplifted, as if to point the little one upward as well as 
onward. Equally good are the form and attitude of the child, 



though, had the face been a little less rounded, the result would 
have shown more delicacy ; nothing then could have added to the 
beauty of this charming group, which will certainly increase M. 
Malempre's reputation as a sculptor, whose works evidence great 
and good taste, and skill which is alike chaste and true. 



COUTURE'S 'A ROMAN ORGIE.' 



{See page 80.) 




HE Paris Salon of 1847 had this great picture, 
often known as ' Les Romains de la Decadence,' 
for its chief sensation, and a prodigy seemed to 
spring to light, all armed, in the person of the 
young, unknown painter whose hand could fling 
this challenge to the pompous official Art of the 
Louis Philippe epoch. It seemed a promise that 
the pure sculptural classicism of David and Ingres should be 
saved to the French school from the contempt in which it was 
enveloped by such ferocious romanticists as Delacroix and his 
band, infused with blood and colour, and made amiable to all 
men with the richest gifts of feeling. In the breach between the 
antique and the actual, Couture was to be a reconciliation of pu- 
rity with passion. The enormous canvas seemed, indeed, to have 
a flame playing over it, as of Raphael kindled to emotion by 
Rubens. The antique scene which it portrayed was chastened 
by the presence of the Roman virtues, incarnated in the white 
images of Brutus, Pompey, Cato, and Germanicus ; the whirl- 
ing ring of vice beneath gave the contrast of hectic colour ; but 
the grossness of the orgie was saved and made didactic here and 
there by contrasting types that pointed its moral, alien purities 
that struggled against circumstances, and that, though caught in 
its toils, were in it but not of it ; the philosopher and poet of Ju- 
venal's school strayed indignantly through the debauch, and in its 
very centre was the wearied and disgusted beauty looking out into 
the future with dissatisfied eyes, like Rome inviting the Goths or 
invoking the Christ. 

A line of Juvenal's, from his sixth Satire, was the inspiration of 
the young painter. It is the prophetic phrase where the satirist, 
throwing himself for a moment into sympathy with the world of 
conquered nations that had been crushed under Caesar's feet, as- 
sures them that an interior enemy had arisen as their champion — 
the vice that was to be their avenger: 

u . . . . Scevior armis, 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem " — 

(" Luxury, more fell than war, has fallen on Rome to revenge the 
universe in. subjection.") The interpretation of the verse in Cou- 
ture's picture is as awful as a vision. We see a grand Corinthian 
hall surrounded with tutelary statues. High in the centre towers 
Germanicus. This figure, in Couture's mind, and in that inde- 
pendent archaeology of the studios which may be better for pur- 
poses of Art than a truer interpretation, conceals in his hand the 
bean which, as it is black or white, decides the adverse or the 
favourable vote, and thus affords the painter a vivid symbol of a 
judgment held in suspense over the whole scene. The protesting 
form at the side, to which a wine-cup is mockingly offered by a 
boy-bacchanal, is Brutus. These marbles stud the intercolumnia- 
tions of a banquet-hall. The sky, whitened with the freshness 
q( dawn, forms a canopy beyond the openings of the architecture. 
r f he feast is drawing to a close ; some of the drinkers struggle 
against the enervation, others are yielding to the influence of the 
scene. A vine-crowned youth sits on Pompey's pedestal ; behind 
him, between the pillars, two slaves carry off a drunken guest by 
tl>e feet and shoulders. At the opposite side a votary of Bacchus, 
clad in the god's tiger-skin and crowned with his vine, lifts high 
the cup in which he proposes to drink to the deity of such scenes ; 
while, leaning against the plinth of Brutus's statue, two men of 
austere visage, one of whom is perhaps Juvenal, protest by their 
indignant and musing faces against this unworthy death-scene of 
the empire. 

The artist has given to his picture a character of sombre and 



misdirected ardour befitting Rome : these men, it is evident, are fit 
for the cares of state ; the levity of Greece is absent ; everything 
speaks of capacity wasted, of manhood misapplied. Rome lost, 
Rome worn out, is personified in the magnificent creature stretched 
in the centre of the long couch, leaning on the knee of an intellec- 
tual and undebauched guest, and robed in a white, soft drapery. 
The deep fatigue of her attitude, the fixedness of her great black 
eyes, the heavy disgust imprinted on her lips, the languor of a 
swinging arm, betray the boundless ennui of satiety. In this su- 
pine attitude, suggested by one of the Fates of the Parthenon, we 
seem to see the Venus of paganism, dying of her unsatisfying 
joys, and learning how to expire in the dawn of her last night for 
the benefit of a nobler regime. 

The model who represented this beautiful figure became the 
wife of the painter. The public prints on the occasion of Cou- 
ture's death gave the world some glimpses into that curious and 
inconsistent life, one of the most striking modern instances of the 
inconsequent nature of expectation. Of the humblest origin, this 
picture served to announce Couture as naturally refined and Greek 
in spirit. So indigent at the time of its production that the unusual 
thinness of its brushing was really a means invented by him to dis- 
simulate the insufficiency of his material, the canvas was to make 
his fortune. But he reposed on its success for the rest of his 
life. The coup ditat of 1852 promised to raise him to glory, and 
the new Emperor was very willing to chain such a talent to his 
car. On the advent of the Prince Imperial, Couture received the 
commission to paint the baptismal ceremony, and immense prepa- 
rations were made. But the brusque, uncultured artist could never 
hit it off with the people of the court, and, after years x)f delay oc- 
cupied with sombre quarrels, the project was abandoned, the Em- 
press's ladies accusing the painter of ' The Orgie ' of carrying off 
to the pawn-shop the rich costumes and laces they had entrusted 
to him for the delineation. His book is full of a burly and bru- 
tish protest against society, and it was not strange that the over- 
ambitious man of the people, unable to repeat the success of his 
youth, sank into a sardonic critic of his fellow-craftsmen, and "a 
teacher of Americans." 

His fame is brighter here than in France. It was really mel- 
ancholy to observe how small a stir was made in Paris, a little 
time ago, by the death of the painter of ' The Orgie.' In this 
country, it may be said, the star of his renown is nearly unob- 
scured, and to this country he looked in his declining days with 
fond anxiety for discipleship and reverence. Some of his most 
characteristic works are owned here. The ' Day-Dreams,' a beau- 
tiful idle boy sitting at his school-desk and blowing bubbles, is as 
high an example of style as he attained to ; it is the property of 
Miss C. L. Wolfe. ' The Two Sisters,' life-size figures, belong to 
Mrs. Paran Stevens. ' La Triomphe d'une Femme,' a well-known 
allegory, belongs to H. C. Gibson, of Philadelphia. « The Poet 
enslaved under the Empire,' one of his reactionary protests against 
Bonapartism, is also in America, being the property of Mr. Wal- 
ters, of Baltimore. A picture representing two soldiers of the 
French Consulate is owned in Boston, at whose Museum it is a 
great favourite with the copyists. ' The Return from the Fields,' 
a boy carrying poppy-flowers, is the property of Mr. Higginson, 
of the same city. Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr., of New York, owns his 
picture of a lawyer hurrying to court, followed by his clients in the 
guise of plucked chickens. Two of his satirical scenes of ' Pierrot ' 
—in one, tried at court, with Harlequin for a lawyer and a sleeping 
judge ; in another, reading the news from the journals with sarcas- 
tic intention— were sold a few years ago in New York, and went to 
California. ' A Roman Orgie ' is in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 
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